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instruaent was designed to elicit a direct^^ 
reactipn from colleagues as to the issues involved in the development 
of i ^-^ppolitan learning resource service. .Sets of questions and 
items lay put the broadest, range of functions^ seir^vices^ * 
organization^ governance^ and funding which are feasible for such a 
service* It. is assumed that any me'trApoli.tan learning resources 
• service should: (1) complement and supplement the services 'performed 
b'y .campus, leatning resource centers; (2) provide? seryi6es not^ 
normally. foutfd»_on most community college ^campuses; (3f 'be a vehicle 
for cooperation bet-ween institutions^ , including the non-formal 
instituti9ns of ed^ication such as museums a'nd libraries; (4) require 
the active participation/and financial coopera:J:ion of the 
institutions involved; (5) offer ways o:^ reducing the costs of 
relevant goods and services to participants , by increasing , the scale 
of purchases;. (6) serve' as a c3,earinghotiSte ^or various i:ipds*of. 
information relalfed to learning resources and fhe improvement of 
'^instruction; , (7) be* affiliated formality or informally, with other 

sim xlax^ serviQes^ irhxoughout irhev-country- l-n^ofder^to' maintain a ' 
, lisadership role in evalual^ing n§w instruct^idiial strategies • It is 
expected^ that the 12 sti'mulua. questipns will le^d to a clearer 
fbrmiilation of crucial and significant issues/ (Author/NHM) 
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PLANNING FOR A REGIONAL LEARNING RESOURCES SERVICE: • 
■\ AN EXPL'oRATORY C10€UMENT . ' ^ 

* • '•** »)** % • ' , ' u.s.departmentofheSlth, 

• M ^ ' r*i ^ - EDUCATION 4 WELFAijE 

David Gil trow, Ph.D^ . ''^^''^ESbiATio^^^^^^ ' 

, _ . •% J ' It i ^"'^ OOCU^^ENT MAS BEEN RB«RO 

./ Learning Resources Laboratory , . J^^^o^^cni'iJ^^Xo^l^^^^'^^^*^^^^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ THE PERSON OR ORGANISATION ORJCIN 

« ' « /*i4»»# -..C ^1^^^^-^ ATING IT/POINTS OF VIEWOR OPINIONS 

-yity to lieges, of unicago stateoIx) not necessarily «ew?e 

^ I \ ^ SENTOFflClAtNATlONAL INSTITUteOF 

• . f ' EOUCAT<0N POSITION op PO<-ICY» • 

. ■ The Vhanges occurring in po&t-secondary education. In America 
and the Chicago metropolitan region have led to. an exploration of 
the idea of a-'metrppolitan. learning resources service, this 
Initial search hasjbeen 'funded by a grant f ronr^e I.llinpis 
Community College Board to the Learriing/Resources Laboratory of - 
the Gity Colleges of- Chicago. We have f.ound no ready model for^ • 
the kind of educational service which appears necessary and clesir- 
able. We have^'ome preliminary ideas at this stage but Yind it 
desirable to receive a direct reactiop' from our coUead^ues and 
others concerned about the future nei^s for learning resources 
services for serving the adults and institutions in the Chicago. 
^ region. ' • ' • 

The following sets of questions^hd Items^.try ;to' lay out the 
b^roadest range of functions, serv4ces> organization, governance, 
and funding which are feasible for such a s.ervice. ' WMle this 
- format Is similar to a^ questionnaire ^ It is ihtended more to 
stimulate your thinking. Your expected response Is not so much 
to specific questions ast It Is to the Issues Involved with 
developing a metropolitan learning resources service. Your owti ' 
experience and .backafound vwl 11 lead you to answering the specific 
questions posed h)ere*but' then you will likely react to them and 
ask/other qu£Stio(ns. Note what .your own questions are since they 
wifl probably raise the crucial and sigmif leant ' issues in a more 
meaningful way than these stimulus questions. . 

Tfje a'ssumj^ions made about any metropoll'tan learning resour'ccs, 
service include tne following: , 

*it shoCild complement •'and supplement the services performed', 
by campus learning resource centers. ^ • • 

i' ' ' , < : - ' ' * 

^*1t should provide services not normally found on most 
community college campuses and many other post-secondary ' 
institutions. [ - ^k' . 

^ *1t should be a vehicle f^r cooperation between i.nsti tujtionjs * 
including the non-formal institutions of '^education such as museums 
and. libraries - / . > 
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*1t shoujd require- the acttve parti cipatlorjJ, and financial 

• coopefation ;of the institutions. *^ . , *. 

*" ' '■.*it should offer wliys of reducing .the'cistfi of relevant goods 
and services to particifpants by increasing the scale of purchases. 

"• • - \ ' . - ^ . 

*1t should serve as a^cle'aringhouse for various k-fnas of in- 
• fo-rmatlon related to learning resour'ces and £>)e -impraveiffiBnt of* 
1nstruction\ . ■' « . . \ ' ' 

*it should be affiliated formal.ly " or informally with'-other 
similar services throughout the country in ordep to maintain a 
leadersh1p>ole in evaluating new instructional strategies. 

\ ' ■ ' ' . 

" The foliyjwing functions and se^-vites "are~ primarily concerned 
, with assisting the iristructidnal resources uniti on- tndividual 
- .campuses through regioTial support.-- Are .these functions and 
servicjes. relevant for your iB^tltutMon?' Are they better offered 
by your Institution on its own rather than from a regional service 
^ where you have membership? Would there be cost-benefit gains for", 
your institution using, regional service rather th^n your insti- / 

• tu.tion fitrforming the servic* itself? Would there tie cost-. 
<,,^ffectiVe gains? ; « . ' . ■ ^ 



Function 
Consumer 



Vs. 

jjechnical 
"sferyices 

< 

Computer 
services 



Library^ 



Production 



Service Example's ' . 

Central purchasing of selected medi.a .hardware, 
materials, software, and services after evaluation 
and comparative shopping". Preliminary testing.." . 
b^dre purchase of major' acrquisitions. Specifica- 
tl^on of design improvements as condition- of 
purchase-. , • ■> 

Central* processllig of pr1n-t and non-'print acquisi 
tions.' ' ' 

Central computer services for a variiety of data . 
keeping functions. Central service for catalog - 
of print and non-print materials held byiregional 
institutions; reservations antl bookkeepinjg of 
inter-library .loans. 



Central acquisi tion'and distribution of (expensive, 
seldom used resourx:ei--f i 1ms , videotaped^^ourses , 
etc. . : ^ I' . 

Duplication, original production-, and specialized 
production of various i nS'tryctional medi'a too 
e/pensilve for single institutions to undertake. 
Production^ faci lities on a- serve-yourself basis 
where* institutions h&ve the, expertise but not -the 
facilities for expensive production , .especi-ally 
television; . , * 



Archival 



In-service 
training 



Research & 
eval uation 



Maint^aDce 



Planning 



|.inkage & 

^^--^iiison 



Tending 
agency 

. ' ^- * 

.Sf)ecial , 
groups 



Consul t^ant 
service 



PersohneT 



*^Ceritral archive for audio ; an* -^audidvisual records- 
.of significant educatiprtal events in the region 
not a[ssociated with member institutions. Clearing**" ^ 
hDuse.'f.ar irchival ma^terials holdings in region* 

Workshops for staff and admin^^rators in special- 
ized topics. Oa-the-job training for specialists 
(graphic artists, media technicians, engineers 
for FCC licensfed facilities, etc.)\ Ar^ran^einent 
tor specialized 'courses for facul ty^ fpn gractuafte 
credit tnrdugh univer-yfties in region. ^ 

.Instructional research and evaluation of iedia^^ 
instructional development activities and other, 
activities ofLRC units. Cooperatite arran^finetits 
for research with graduate, schools in region. 
Evaluation consul tants^ fof^ -funded projects of, ^ 
member institutions/ - , • ^ ^ " 

Preventative mainte.fiance and emergency ma1nter>ance . 
of dl.der and .nonwarranted equipment. Temporary / 
loan a^rrangement between institutions, with \ 
s^imilar equipment. - v!" j ' \ 

iConsultation arranged with .other institutions in 
4regipn-and-ersewhet;e on facilities design, hew 
buildings, new 'programs, anticipation of changing 
educational needs; etc. ' . 

Basis for institutional cooperation within r.egion 
on variety of projects and programs^ Development \ 
. ' of^ linkages outside geographic area for possible * 
exchanges of materials /fburse develjopment, Co- 
operative ventures'in course production^ etc. 

Cortsortia are receiving favorable, funding for 
' projects *and serve to strengthen members' 
* efforts fo receive grants .-j^ ' 

Citizen^ not normally serviced by campus LRCS 
Xcould be served by a^regional service. ^ fh.ese 
^^itizens^ include the handicapped, elderl^y, ^ 
prisono*nmates , mental - instituti^on inmates^ etc. 

Local LRC .persorrnel would form basis for an iRC ' 
r consulting group for the region and elsewhere. ^ 
PtofesslbnaT developmernt would^' be enhanced and , % 
' pro^mQted by orientatiSn beyo*mi<the local setting! 

, . Increasing importance of l^ca^l^LRCs will ^require 
\ more* and better 'staff ing for LRC activ|ty^ Regional 
•service would serve* as recrui^ting ^igent5' a/i'd 
pracement servtte for para-professional and ^ " 
specialist staff. ' * . • ' . 
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2. v-The functions anil service.s below are priqiarily cancerned With 
^Imprcvlng the learning oppottunities for students. Are they 
currently available for your student^? . Are thei relevant for 
your students,? .Are they better. offered* by- a regle^al servi,ce or 
your own IfistHutlon, alone? Are they 's^fervlces wjilch studetrts 
shojuld hav.f access to? . • i ' . ' , ' • 



Function 



ServlcfiTExamples 




Coufse choices Selection of basic coxirses across- Institutions^ 
' * '^^ich can be, fitted to the student's need.', ■ 
"TSwKjtial testing, /prescription of entry point 
. ^nto. course, learning. modules. .yi.th variety of 
. ' tnstructional mode^ , proficierfcy. examination 
, *whert>. course completed on self-p.aced time-line. 



Ijjstitutional 
articulation 



Self-paced 
instrxuction 



Broadcast. 
1;istruction 



'Counsel Ing 



/Credit-for- 
experience- 

- / 



Acts ,as courjse selection clearinghouse %0' ' 
. mlrilmlze difficulties and flpanclal/penaltles ^ 

for^.taklng courses at colleges otheV than 
. "home" campus . \ ^ t 

,* * ■ ^ ^ ' * ' . . . ' " 

Develops and distrlbutesJlMr*^^^ 
campus-bas^ed or home-brsed InstructibR which 
^jaire either Hn 'an. autb-tMtorlal mode' using CAI .or 
^^Ide/tamiV. These^ allow greater^ .flexibility of 
Instruction and hq^pe fully* more depth^of unTOr- 
standing than conventional Mnstructlpn . . . 

* * ' ' / • * ' ' . 

/Radio and openi cable, ^nd JTFS ;telev1s1on offer"" 
a paced form, of .Instruction. for home and .sru^y 
center • Id.catlon which can- serve large numbers 
of the pppq^latlon for an^ equlvalent- cost-of — : 

• conventional Instruction on enijo^llment bS^ls — . 
cheaper on a total yfewer basjls^^-^pproprl^^ 

<for the handicapped^ Infirm, full time worker, 
etc. » ' ' 

v For the home student and those "working at their 
/own pace, active counseling' is necessary as 
IcoTjtrasted with the^ office-chair caunseling, on 
campus where students can drop. in. With stt/dents 
enrolled simultaneously in several cbllegesj 
counseling for adults requ^ires a .different 
approach*. 

Whole new approaches to credit must be examined 
. in the future since the *'G|.en learner*' argues 
that his oir her previous e.iperience was academi-' 
cally valuable. .A regional service of 
necessity would provide guide*lines for insti- 
tutions on this top^jc and assist the 'sttude.nt ';in * 
finding ins'ti tutions which are open learning 
oriented. . * ' ^ . , 



Learning , Both cognitive aAd affective JiRajnfrig styles are"* 
styles : receivtng consideration ia det'erijiinin^ the type 

of instruction which./might be appropriate fdr " 
individual learners. .Research in this area is . 
liable, to beic^ncentrated on typMcaX students; 
E><ploration by* the regional service wfifjtld ass-ufe 
. . that ill groups served by -fts members >rould '^^ 
^ - benefit from this^ approa.cft- to designing Instruc- 

tion.^ - "■' \ 

Study centers ' ^Off-campus study, centers such as in, factories , J 

offices, and libraries might be :poord1na«ted by • 
thf regional service since these would normally 
^be associated witK broadcast instruction or 'other 
y^Mse of televised o^ radio instriictiorj. Liaison 
V'with ca^mpus LRCs wfl^ttld facilitate transition of 
students to <:ampjis courses. < '< ^ 

The regional service would provide acces.s "tOj^ 
'', C its services'^ for students working' on projeatvs ^ 
■y 'requiring faciVIitles beyond th^/scope of oneV 
:i - » • / institution. Research use" of ':;toiirputers , special 

production equipment (tiine l^pse filming^for- 
instance), etc. could be made available. ^ 



student 
projects 



13. The services used as exami^les below fqldis on the improvement 
lof teaching and "the management of instruction" by faculty, members . 
^Thfr--t^rm 'management' suggests, a differe/it role in the InstrUctiona-l 
prqcess for faculty ttiembers:* as" sel.f-paced , modular approaches are 
.developed". The >ole/of the regional service in this area might 'be. 
to provide liiison between inst1tutio;is and the development oT 
courses and workshops WMch introducfe 'faculty members to seeing ♦ 
their changing and- expanding roles./ Do ^you see the services below 
p%,s relevant for yo^^r institution? , Are you .cuTrwtTy^lhWlYed^ln 
%such services? Could'/^they be off€^red by a regional service in. 
addition to your own i nsti tutfon/ What are the advantages and 
disadvantages 6f each? / , . 



• Function 
Up-dating 



Course 
development 



4U 



Service Examples - - 

'■^ Organizing subject- matter-oriented InstriPctio^nal . 

development workshops-.-^possibly i nterinsti tutional 
^„to afford economy oT sc&le and cross-fertilization 
- of ideas. ;Cocal LRCs wo.u,ld be invjjlv.ed in plan- 
. . ning tnd .fdllowup; regiojial service wqX«ld coordinate 



effortV of several 'institutions 

Cou^rSes heavy on audiovisual and/or CAI are oft^n 
prohibitive for a single institution to develop 
Regional service would provide logistical and 
c^sultant ^services for interinstitutional course 
cte^elopment so that costs can be , divided over a 
number of participati ng institutions • 
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Cle^in^house » A's new course? and innovative p'rScti.ces take 

pl^ace within the region and elsev<hafe, the- 
regional se^kice would report on :them anci 
-V provide 'coverage/in a research-oriented news-.<. 
/ leijtttjr* > "Tt^e jregional service might also focus 

on deyelDping professional organizations and 
% contacts within the .region..^ 



jHedid use 




Measurement 



Printing/- 
Copyright 
clearance* 



Computer 
services 



Library 

1 



Exchange 



Materials and out>lin^s for workshops on thte use^ 
' 0? media f6r ^facul ty member% ,tould be provided 
by .the regional Service to the LRC* units.^ The 
niateri^ls production would pro.bably, be a co- 
operative effort^ of the LtRC leadership. ^; > 

. Exa^ninatioiTS* and grading will remain on the 
^ scene for^many' years to tome* * Thie need for . 
better student -me^uremenft and evaluation will, 

• increase. Works^'o^s^ for the faculty 'could be 
'provided by the reg-iohal si^rvice utilizing 

• local measurement experts. \ 

! ^Offprints of articles could be printed. j^r usfe_ 
Vithin the region* the ?:opyright 'clearance 
p^rocfdureS and negotiations gould be conducted 
by the regional' 1 earning resources service. 

Faculty members cah be expected' to make greater 
and more diverse use of computers in thg future. 
Research and innovative teaching wrW-^an" more 
and more on , sophisticated softwai^tf^and adtvanc'ed 
ha.rdware which may not be avai 
institutions. The regional sj^fyfi 
a time-sharing system for bot 
^nstrjuctiiDnal , and research nWds 

A /:dmputer-b^sed intern-library loan, reservation, 
and"^ delivery system would be feasible j.f don& on 
a regional basis. Both faculty and students * 
would have access to notf only"* thejr own.inst^i- 
tution^s colJ^ction but public and 'large insti- 
tutional^ librairies as well.^ A regional service^ 
would facilitate planning and- the preliminary 
development of such a 'Sjystefit. 

^ * «• ' « 

A regional learning resources service would en- 
' courage greati^r faculty contact acr<)ss insti- 

. tutional boundaries. Visiting experts speakers / 
field trips, and research activity could be, 
shared. Tele.lectures,-and greater u^e of r^mote^ 
telephonic devices might be tr^ied. i 



at single 
ceVould provide 
[dminTvstrativ6, ' 
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S. ihThe •gQverning and management structure of a regional learning 
resources service could taKe many different forms* Certainly not " 
all of the services and' functions listed previously would emerge 
all at once* A broad regional service might develop from' a modest 
beginning by homogeneous, institutions whitfh expand vpon a base 
of one or two functions*. Or the' i n^^ia.l organization might be 
-Uased on Ijeterogeneous institutions which share certain deficiencies 
and wish to correct them by ^cooperati ve action^. .The following , ^ 
items are suggestive of the different- possible poli,cy-making 
arrangements'. Which would be the best arrangement from, your per- 
spective? Is there another arrangement not/included here whi^h 
would be more, desirable?^ . ' * / 



CharafctenisVfcs^ 



Informal 



Self-supportc- • 
ing cooperative 



Subsidized 
cooperat^i ve 



Contract 



State 



Non-incorporated consorttym with activities paid 
for. on project-bx-pVojCct basis or, minimum contri- 
bution from ^)articipants . * No permanent staff; 
minimum red tape; projects tindertaken and services 
.rendered based on 11>tGe *or no expense; large 
in- kind contributiolr^f rom^each-^nsi^itution/ 

Legally 1nco4?porated cooperative -with ongoing 
services decided by inembers and paid for by^ equal 
shares or per service charge. Minimal staff; 
-^rge in-kind contributions; perhaps pilot group for 
later, more elaborate cooperative' (simi lar to NILRC) 

M aboVe with addition of s'tate sub§/idy or ^local 
assessment based on flat rate or headcount. , 
Permanent st'&ff including executive director who 
•actively sereks outside funds for specific .projects. 

Membershi p. determi nes pr-iori-ti^s ^^de-l ega te^^a^ks 

among themselves and' staff. v 

One or two member institutions assume response bfli- 
ties for organizing regional servjce for membership ■ 
who form advisory ahd policy board^ Contracts-is 
drawn up for provision of services; Randing is- 
from s'tate and/or member' instit^utions who receive 
certai-n number and kind of services foT thfeir . 
contributioNfi. Projecjts are farmed o;yt to member 
institutions on sub^corjtract basis as need ariseSi 
Eventually, regional servipe becomes self-sustain- i 
• ing ahd splits away from instigating contractual ! 
institution(s) to become separate^entity • 

^' ' ^ 

The state sets up regional service from its own 
/ 'funds and opera^tes the s,ervice with the advice 

o,f an advisor^y board for the region. A regional 
L networiKl^estab'lished which allows interchange 
\ of services, materials, etc. Membershi Pn4^s 



automatic fon^ state and public .institutions; 
contribution may be required qf private insti- 
tutions— 3, in pash or kind, ^ophi-^ticated . 
services undertjaken. May sufarcontrafct with, 
institutions for provision of various services 
for regional use. 

. , • ••. . . : , , " ) ■ 

f- • • - u / 

, ' . . •' 1 ' • 

can see', the organizational problems, of a regional 
or learning resources cannot btf downgraded. A primary : 
issue in forming a regional' service would J)e ther memlrership. 
The following are-examples of possible groups wh1t:h would- comprise 
the initial membership. tn a regional service. Which mixture of 
groups do you feel wpuld , have' the best chances for success? Which 
mixture would your institution feel most comfortable in bel'onging 
to? Which would be least comfortable? Are there other groups* 
which are not Included below which you w6ul_d' see as potential 
members? . - - , ■ ^ 



6. As ydji 
service ft 



Iiistitutionali groups 

two year public, colleges ( 
two year private colleges 

(typical community and d-iini or col-leges) 
four year public colleges . , 

faTuir year prtvate colleges ^ , " 

.(liberal artSi small enrol 1ments)<. '* 
public universities . ' < 
private universities* \'''> , 

(diverse curricula, student bodies, tuition, etc.) % 
informal educational institutions: public 
informal educational institutions: private 
• (museums, libraries , zo*os, arboreta, etc.) 



g 0 V e r n m.e n t t jja 1 n 1 n g g r-o u p s — - 
(police academy, etc.) 

iiospitals ind health education groups 
(includtpg public health slices),. 

consumer ed^q^cation and extension services*; 

(government supported) ■ , 

adult education aiid skills: public support ^ 

(often under a board of education or ^osnmercial college) 

adul;t^educit1on and' skills: private ' ^ 

rMCA,. YHCA, Red Cross, etc.) v 




proprietary, and private correspondence schools 

(limited curricula) . • . 1 

vocational and technical training schools: public 
vocational *and technical training schools; private 
(comprehensive cuj^ricula) \ 
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Industrial and ccrmmerclar training divisions ^ 
(banks » Insurance companies, TVU^Bell, etc*) 

telcvlslon^and radio stations: public broadfeast4^educat1onaV 
televislon'and radio station^: comnrerclal ^ 
CATV companies L ^ 

ITFS Sjfervlces operated by educ&ttonal agencies 

religious organizations: non-denominational activity 
religious organizations: denominational activity 



, The extent^d organizational nature of the regional service 

would suggest«;the natare of the fund1,na. As a specific* Issue, 
.the following funding options (and ctimgl nations) are. possible. 

How would you evaliiate these options in terms of practicality;. 

Initial funding VVS7 long term funding method, and attracti veftess^ 
'to the sources supplying -the funds ^(l .e^w potentlal/funding 

agency response to the option). ' 



Source 
members 

members 
members 

. \ 

membe'rs 



members ^ 
state 

state + 
user fefes 

state + 
user fees 



53^ 



state only 



i 



*> Funding cHjiracterlstlc 

Internal fundljTg through member§h1p self-assessment 
on an equal share basi s--s1ng1e membership fee ' ' - 

- '* * ^ . 

as above' but divided ort bVsi smother than equal 
s^'are--hfead. count, percentage of>,1jist1tut1onalv ^ 
budget, etc.* ' ^ / , , 

. y V - \ • > • 

as vabove but dlffe'rent ^levels of membership re-v 
fleeting degree of'Mse pf regio'nal ^s-ervices ; - 
allows variety of Institutiaiis to- particl^t* 

basic ra.embersh1p ;fei as*above^4th additional 
' charges related to services used; basic f ee 
guarantees minimum^ level of services for^periojl' 
of time (workshops', compuiter- time,* u^se of . • ^ 
' broadcast courses etciO *. ' 

. basic fee, servicne-^es , and subaldy from state 
, to- suppprt personnel, rent, broadcast time, etc. 

state (provides a basic subsidy with fees for' 
certain services provided by users; subsidy 
\ based ori flat grant or head *count' formu^a^ 

^ ^ ^ ' . * *' * • 

. state provides funds for specif 1c^ projects and 
* - services; members pay nrembersKip and user fees 

state funds entire regional servipe with charges 
for certalrf materials' -and * services on subsidized 
rate. ^ . , 
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f«deraT/ + 
other 



vario.us options above plus funding from federal 
governfjient under specific proposals * j 



, self-supporting afte^r initial beginning, regional service becomes 
/X self-supporting by marketing software and services 
^ on a .pay-as-you-go basis; membership pays user ^ 
fees and r^educed amount for some biit not all 
services ' 



self-supporting 
+ grants 

contributions 



> 



contractual 



f\)und^t^on, government, and user ftfes are mixed 
for supplying variety of services And specific 
projects 

/ 

^initial funding from members followed by contri- 
butions from commerce and industry to provide 
either $pec1f1c s'ervicits or a's general floor 

' regional' service contracts with variety of * 
Institutions to provide minimum services or 
specific services as production unit, consultants, 
etc.;' retainers are paid by participating Insti- 
tutions 



(Note: An Issue of some Importance Is keeping the budget of the 
local LRC intact and not having a*^eg1onal service developed at 
the expense of loc^al appratlqnis/ The line Item wh1c|i might cover 
a- regional service deveTbpment could be "outside services ^d 
* contracts" In ±h^ academic services part of an ijistitution's 
budgets) 

•a. Suggested in several of the preceding items -is the question 
of- policy formation for the regional service, , The following are 
exam'ples of policy forming methods. Which' do you s?e as mdst 
promising for initial development? Which are Te.ast acceptable? 
Are there other methods you, would suggest? 

*As in cooperative arrangement, each Institution is represented 
on afi equal share basis for setting poljcy and sharing responsi- 
. bilitles for decisions. Coordinator selected from members to 
, act as an executive for carrying out activities. Po/licy board 
would meet'often; if large (more than 10?), committees^ would ^ * 
' function on 'certajn issues -and activities of the service. ^ 

*Regional>terv1ce has an executive director. p\)licy board meets 
ofi regul/r but not^necessarily frequent basis to set policy and 
revi'ew agtivjtles. lets involved in day-to-day activities than 
^^Irst alternative. 

♦Broad policy and advisory functio.n retained by member institu- 
.tions but executive director is given more authority tha,n in 
above. He/sh^ can hire^and fire staff, seek funding. Initiate 
projects ,* etc. ^ 
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*Poli.cy is set by a boancKof directors selected by member . 
institutions but not n^es?arily including all institutions 
in the board" (appropriate for large membership). Size of- 
board would be small, meet'often, and be active in all affairs 
of the service. 

♦State appoints a director who, initiates an adi/isory board. 
Advisory group has limited power and serv.es -mope to define 
goals and direction of the regional service for benefit of 
the directojr. ' " 



♦State 
pol icy 
funded 

*Wh^re 
pol icy 
pol icy 



(pDssibly IBHE) a.ppoints board from 
and hire director to administer the 
by the state. 



the region to set 
service which is 



single institution contracts to perform services, a 
boBrd is set up to oversee contract and provide 'broad 
and gfoals. Contract holder controls hiring" anti firing 



of staff, expenditure of funds, etc. 



r 



9. While physical facilities and location are determined by 
many of the issues included in preceding items, consideration of 
the type of housing, placement in the region, and leasing arrange- 
ments has the effect of focusing a^tention-,on ;the first steps In 
"developing a regional learniitg resources service. Your own ex- . 
periehce with centralized services might suggest pitfalls related 
to location and facilities. The following ex&mples are intended • 
to stimulate your thinking on this issue.: What do you feel should 
bp the location of the regional service? What is a^n unsuitable 
location? What type of facilities should be initially obtained? 
What kind of leasing or other arrangements woUld be appropriate? 



Location 



)on a member's campus which is central to other membeVs. 

- N^ar to the transportation hub of the members' 1 ocations^-perhaps 
in\ building near intersecting expressways. 

Operating out of a small office*but using, a \fcan contai)ii ng. needed 
s'upplfes and hardware and{^otating between members; using existing 
members' facilities when parisible; and leasiftg'other services as 
necessary (computers, TV equipment and studios, etc.). .This is 
appropriate for services which are ".facilitated" by a regional 
learning resources service and is predominantly liaison in nature 
(in-service workshops, instructional development, research, etc.) 
which require on-location work. Energy shortage could be a problem 

Downtown Chicago location. Phone, facsimile, telex, or other 
immediate communication system would maintain contact ,wi th insti- 
tutions. The location in downtown Chicago would be appropriate 
for empiiasis'^on purchasing, broadcast services, bilingual, and 



if • . • * \ * • 

, - - y V * * 

ethriie arientecl services (§6^nd laaguage ^dihbbing of -vi'deocassettes , 
films, /etc. ) • It would be' geograRh1ca11y:*central for, Chicago city 
institutions and fo)^ those -to^the ^rth and south. If Irt-tle 
direct connection, wHh institutions is rfeijuired, other than hy 
t ' telecommunication-, a ^|-oop -location has certain logistical ad-' 
< vantisfrs. Disadvantages are large^ and Jfell-known. 

' I Tyfi^e of facility and 'arrangement • ^ 

On-campus office wi.th access to host^member 's LRC and other 
campus facial ities . \Rentecr^ nominally rented, or donated space. 

/ ^ • . I \ ' * ' 

^ * Commercial office facility.- Leased on commercia1~terms . k 

Fornffer family ^Iv 
ment. 

' , ^ tJi ' ^ . . * ' ' ■ ^. 

. Purchased modLlar building placed on rented or donated space on a 

member institution's land. . * . 



family dwell ing^ converted* to of ices and^ased from govern-:'^' 
Do'nated/j'^ purcha'se.d , o^r leased. ^ , '^"^ . * ' 



Converted racilities--warehouse, ^tdrefr-ont, etc! Leased or 
purchased. 

Dispersed services. ^operated from different on-campus locations and 
integral with member insti tytions . • 'Space donated. ^ 

'^^Government office building or other government-owned facilities. 
*• Leased or donated. ' ^ . . 

. » .> # 

Comiffercial or industrial member's space don^ited to the regional v:: 

, Small office base and mobile van travelling between members. _ 
Donated space and leased van. ^ . » 

10. A central principle of the regional learning r6sources^ service 
• *. would be undertaking services wtiich single ihstitutions find too 
^ expensive,? complex, and wh^^ch overlap with otherylnstitutlons. 
A primary example Is open broadcast-instructional television and , 
radio. At the present time, broBdcast iTV in* the Cf\1cago region 
' is, limited to courses offered by the* City Colleges of Chicago, and 
one for teaechers through ^Northern Illinois Uqiverslty.. The trends 
In post-secondary' education tcjday point toward greater attention 
to adult lea^rning through a variety of apprqiches. 'Both broadcast 
,rad1d and televisi^on could play a stronger part in serving the ! 
adults in tlie Chicago metropolitan region. If an FM radio station 
and a UHF television channel (WXXW, Channel 20) were pnogrammed ^ 
'"'^ on a regional basis, a powerful * adult educatj|on service .could be^'^ 
developed when linked with campus-based learning. Programs for 
. broadcast could be used as leaf^nihg modules on the cainpus for 
* direct and supplementary instruction. The following 1nd1ca4:e 
^' othe^ uses and spin-offs df a regional service providing IPV and _^ 
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and radjp cprogrdmming as^^ll as arguments against a regional 
serv^icp getting invt^l ved 'ia' sucti programming. What are your ) 
/reactions to this issu,e?. Would yoy see your institution active 
r in collaborating, in production--either through ijistructfonal 
development and direct production ani/or usage and credit grant- / 
ing to televisj'on and radio students? What* other issues arise x 
which are* not included brlow? }*o'ulcl you ^want to^get invo-lv^d 
, in' broadcaTEl^ng for public service in your' institution's 
specialties? Would you want to program for the 'specific geb- 
^raphlc are^you. serve? t . 

' - . / • • '# 

Uses^ advantages, spin-offs from instructional tV/Radio 

" . ; > ■ / . - 

*<ervice to. -citizens often not ^served by conventional '^campus 
ins-truc,tion throu^ghout region--particularly the hdmebound wonran, 
instit4JtionaTi2fea citizens, and full-time workers with changing 
^rk- schedules^ ' 

'*regional ser;Yice increases numbers served,, keeps institutional 
costs to minimum by coaperative programming, and allows indi- 
viduals and institutions realistic option* to campus-only ins1;ruc- 
tion - : " <^ 

*non-credit, specialty courses and programs , can be offered which 
were not possible before because enrollment ^i^ould be too Tow to 
sustain any Single institution offering them 

♦cooperation between institutions in *other instructional endeavors 
Would be /facilitated * . * . " - 

♦instructional development cqmponents in tl;ie ITV/R courses could 
serve as modules for campus-abased instruction . ' ■ 

♦faculty in-service courses, special public irtterest and^communi ty^ 
apcess programming would probably also be aired 

♦supplementary materials for campus courses coucld be broadcast ^ 
on weekends to reduce travelling and campus contact time for those 
with limited timetables ' ^ 

♦ca.ll-in programs on radio 'could si/pplement the televised programs 
and would operate as commcmity forum, questions for instructors, 
additional contact with experts, ^tc. 

' ^ /. ; . ♦ 

♦ctil turjal fevents occurring at member institutions could be covered 
by broadcast facility *fdr use in other institutions and general 
a|idience ^ ^ 

♦community generated prog^ramming could be organized through member 
institutions and find an outlet which -does no^ exist in metropolitan 
area at this time 



*off-hours, automatic recording devices cjould receive materials 
from the- c^entral media library using- the broadcast faci lity as a 
delivery system r^-v • . ' ^ 

*1n-cl1^ss courses could be\broadcast to homes and study centers 
at other member institution^^ whiqh allows exchange of faculty 
.expertise , * \ - * / . 

♦simultaneous- bilingual courses possible with combination of . , 
radio and television ^ ^ \ , 

♦addition of -signing for deaf sr^udents to Instructional media 
coult'be easily added and economical for metropolitan region^-* 
though not necessarily for^ a single ijistitution^ ' 

i*courses aad educational programsAfojr the blind via radio would 
be feasible. for re,gion but. not nec^essarily feasible for one 
institution ' \ ^ ^ * , 

*extelfis|on of facilities of ' informal educational, institutions-- 
often valuable events and programs which are' dependent upon ip- 
person attendance and thus limited \ 

*costs af leased courses would be reduced on a' perrmember ba^fs 

♦greater bargaining ability' for copyrighted materials whenjarge 
amounts of programming are involved \ "\ ^ * ' 

. . ■ V ■ \ • 

Disadvantages and limitations f ^ 



*costs of course presentation via eJcpensive media might require 
limitation of other services \ ' • « 

♦faculty resistance to use of mediated courses remains high-- 
winning their support for LRC activities might become more diffi- 
cult with highly Visible mediated instruction 

♦advantages of a regional service with broadcast a<:tivities are 
possibly minimal for small institutions - r . . 

^getting diverse institut^lons together to plan programming might 
be more devisiVe for overall goals of the learning resources 
servic^ thao beneficial ^ * 

*for' some- areas , within region, the number of people^ served would 
be quite small because of ^small population br lack of nfeed for 
alternative learning formats ... 

*the number of "quality programs is too low now to justify the in- 
volvement and' the difficulties of producing new programs. are too 
great 'far an institution to get involved with 



♦while radio has a good potential 'for piiblvc service and irfstruc- 
tional uses, television would require more manpower and expense 
than an- institution could justify gett?ing into 

**some don't buy t-he argument that broadcast instruction will serve 
those who are not now being served by cam'pus- Jnstruqti.on^nd' thus 
is a new audience or "market" . * . 

♦any kind of public service, broadcasting on -television and/or ' 
'radio would have the kind of political implicatioas which should 
be. avoided . » - 

■ ' • . " at" 

n. In the real world of budgets, personnel Squeezes, and f^ars 
of campus enrol Iraent^ decTi ne, the precedin'g^uestions probably 
tak^ on an air of unreality "^.an educational technology fan^tasy. v\ 
The^p^urpose was to stir your.imaglnation and a^lo\* yo'u^to th^nk 
of what' the ideal shQuld be and shouldn * t be. Now we can .return 
to the practicalities of designing a regional learning resources 
servic€f-.-a "service which some would describe as idealistic and 
others would claim as a coming necessl^ty. The items below are^ the 
areas which a. regional learning resourt.ps servi\ce might provide y 
initially to Its members. Which are the priority areas for your 
insti tU'ti6n--the ones which yx)u feel are vitally needed to improve 
t*ie level of instruction and learning? 'Are there others which are 
not listed but which have priority in your planning for the -future 
''needs of your institution? If you had to decide on one area to • ^. 
start out with, which one wo^uld you pick? Which would (be un - 
acceptable for your insti tut1on?.'*W,hy? ; • 

► , * 'a. 

♦faculty and/ staff inservice workshops for improving performance 

:^ * 

*interinsj:i tutional course development for alternative and open 
learning ^ 

♦broadcast services for at-home and other , non-campus based students 
♦instructional resean^ and evaluation services 

♦media productionT exchange, arici distribution seryice (media, libra^ryi 

♦Centralized pufrchasin'g of equipment and software * * / ^ 

/ 



♦clearinghouse 
mediated - Clours e 



e^ 



unction:' materials, expertise', innovations^ 
are, etc. , / 



♦central computer seV*vices for management, instruction, research, 
etc.. . , / * 

♦centralized maintenance service, for equipment requiring regular , 
servicing and expensive repair 



12* Assuming the service was operated On a cooperative arrangement 
and that your 1nstitution..«was. guaranteecl services eqaal to or more 
than the cost of the annua,! contribution (either because of 
ecoh'omlesi^f^ scale or matching funds or both),, how much woul.d your 
Institution be wining to contribute to such a service as an anrrual 
membership fee?'^ ^ ^ . ' * . 

' \ ^ " • 
*$1,000 / $2,000 / $5,000 / $7,500 / .$10,000 / $12,500 ? 

13>^The planning of a sophisticated regional learning resources ;* 
ser^ce caii be approached in nr^any ways. The first steps are crucial 
•^ir^'t steps such as plannijig strategies, first services, funding 
plans, number of institutions involved. What are your suggestions 
on the initial steps?- Can*this, in fact, be-a realistic undertaking 
given vigorous leadership, cooperative planning, and clear axnalys^ 
of the problems to be ^solved? Is 'there a real need for such a' 
service for the Chicago region Orf Northern Illinois? What i/rforma- 
tion shoii'^d be collected before proceeding? Do your pre'sent duties 
at your institution preclude your involvement in the planning of a 
regional learning resources serviced. What is the next step if you 
feel this idea should move forward? 
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